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Hig'h-Class Hoojig'ans. 

It is nothing new to find so-cahed educated persons behaving, 
on occasion, likd cads; but th^ fact that we find a person like 
the Master of the Cambridge University Dragbounds summoned 
for cruelty to a stag, proves further how education can be^ 
perverted to make us stupidly brutal rather than intelligently 
humane. We need hot repeat the sickening details of the 
torture of this unfortunat^ aniirM7~^Suffice it to say’ that a 
hooligan would blush ’-to’ acoused of such cruelty. Yet we 
find the authors of this outrage,were not convicted, probably 
' because so many of the gentlemen hvho make our laws indulge 
in the same kind of '“sport.” There may' also be another view 
_of the question. If the sentimentah’stsr’who take action for the 
protection of dumb animals should awaken public opinion against 
such barbarities, we may later on have the prosecution of 
capitalists for cruelty' to that other and/far less important 
animal-—man. Fancy convicting the London County, Council 
oT cruelty to the tram inea in keeping them so many hours^ 
without food, or railway directors for working their drivers so 
many hours without sleep ! In fact, there'is no telling where it 
would end. So hurhanitarianism must be “put down.” 


expressed in twm words the root .of tli^ evil: roluntarif enslave¬ 
ment (“ servitude .volontaire’ Break at last this yoke of 
submission if you would feel free and he iree. 


I.W.W. FIGHT FOR FREE SPEECH. 


Art and Freedom. - - I' 

_ “het they would find that rules were constantly being laid 
(fown by musical critics, as hy literary critics, indicating in what 
limits creati%c energy and genius were to show themselves; but 
as they dealt with what music had been, not xvhat music was 
going to be, they were always behind the times, and their rules/ 
.if they did anything at all, hampered rather than guidefi the 
spontaneous movements of artistic creation. "The result was at 
times quite ludicrous. Perhaps the last critic who laid . down 
rules in regard Ip poetical composition was ^^'Ordsworth, but as 
neither he nor anyone else ever followed them, no’ great harm 
was done.’’ (J^^estminster Gazette, November 25.) 

*These excellent remarks of an Oxford lecturer on ^‘Criticism 
and Beauty” bold'good evidently if “critics” and ‘‘artistic 
creation are replaced by“ lawgivers ” and “ the Jives of .men.” 
Then they imply a recognition'" of the absurdity of laying down 
rules to regulate our conduct beforeharid, and a demand for free, 
unfettered evolution. Is not human life more complicated, more 
-difE&entiated , than all .artistic ‘ creation, and therefore least 
amenable of all to regulatioiis drawn up beforehand ? And yet 
'to men at Imge is still denied wliat artistic creation has already 
won even in the opinion of hereditary Conservatives like Mr. 
Balfour, for the quotation is taken from the report of his 
Romanes lecture. ■ ' 




Prometheus Still Bound. 

We do not invite hinr to’think 'the subject out further-; it is 
to the interest of- his- class that people should continue to think 
law-making necessary. No one will deny that the present system 
benefits Mr. Balfqur and his friends. But we others might stop 
for a moment to think what ridiculous productions are works of 
“art,’! made to order, following the precepts of pedantic critics—’ 
every one will see this. ._JBut what are we ourselves, the law-fed," 
.law-abiding mass, but ^tuhted, machine-made Creatures of an, 
equally ridiculous type ? ■ How different might we be, if we were 
free on aU sides! Art has risen to that freedofii. by tafciu'gf it, by 
^actinfj up to it; and see what it has produced ! Art is a glimpse 
at, a fragment'of that' general freedomiwhich it is in our power 
to take if we onlj? will. Art is a perpetital - forerunner and path¬ 
finder of freedom Ulet us follo^ it Art has already emerged 
from the dark ages when it lay fettered, and crushed—as the 
“free citizens” of ah civilised countries lay to-day; for mankind 
at“large, still lives in tbp dark ages. Nor can nnybedy help ' 
them but-they themselves. In the-sixteenth century La Boetie 


As we have often said, it is a delusion ,to irnagine any particle of^l 
freedom safe in our time Unless upheld .b'y-a determination to resist all 
attacks against it. In Spokane, Wash., in ■ the Ymerican'West, where 
one"-might think some of the freedom of the’ pioneer days might still 
linger, open-air propaganda by the Industrial Work&rs of the World 
became disagreeable to the capitalists, and forthwith the City Oouncil 
passed “ Ordinance No. A 3890,” then “Ordinance No, 4381,” with the 
elegant title: “An ordinance forbidding the use of certain streets, , 
.alleys and sidewalks within the city of Spokane for the purpose of 
holding public meetings, street shows, or the use of the same by street 
fakers or othef'Arsons’, or the doing of any act which tends to collect 
or draw, a crowd. . . , ' 

The first to defy this ukase was, it appears, William H. Taft, the 
ambulating President oLthe United'States, who “spoke on the street,../! 
attracting 40,000 people, with the consent and .approval ofYhe police.” 

But when the I.W.W. speakers began to do' the same, they were 
arrested by the dozen. “ Two hundred and fifty men and women," a&ys 
the‘SpokaneInd^is^^'ial Worher of November 10, “are now in jail. Some- 
of them have been in the sweat box for 24 hours, a small cement cell, 

6 by 8, where 27 men were packed like sardines for this length of time, 

• with no ventilation save the half of-a great door, without sanitary 

conveniences of any kind, and a 4-inch steam pipe in 'full use dir.ectly. 

over their heads.” ■ * . . 

' The free speech! fight is helped by hundreds of workers in the 
West who board trains and hurry to Spokane., The Coeur d’Alene 
District IJnmn of the Western Federation * of Miners issued a general 
appeal to all workers to boycott Spokane goods and trafie^ all over the ' 
country; Rightly they say in this appeal“ We call the attention of 
the workers to the fact that it is not the handful of militant^^orkers in 
Spokane^ thak the government of that dity and all other parasites are 
after, but the militant working class movement of the world. Remember, 
fellow workers, that the strangulation of fred speech or the right of 
assemblage at any time or place is but a step from the precipice from 
which despotic Spain 4iurled a Ferrer. Rise, then, in your united 
strength, trample in the mud aUd spit upon this city, ordinance that ' 

denies these rights.” , “ ' . ’ 

The/Sea«Ze remarks: “ Has npt the United States Court of 

Appeals of the District of Columbia declared that Gompers, Mitchell 
and Morrison must go to jail because they discussed a matter a. Cbtiri , ' 
told them they my,st not talk aboiit? Are not the Spokane cells 
Crowded because men ask for the right of free speech ? ” The Washington 
decision mentioned arises from the fact that a Court may order the- ' 
most absurd things, and- those who disobey these injunctions go to 
prison. This is American freedom. 


Anarchy.—A social theory which regards the unioH of order 
with the absence of all direct government of; man by man as the 
political ideal .—Centunh Vid ionarij. - , 
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MODERN SCIENCE AND- ANARCHISM. 


By Peter Kropdtkin, 


Txr. 


THE HEAOTTO^V AT. THE BEGINNING Og THE 

■*' ntnetee:nth century. . 


f 

In tlie earlier part of the fn'neteenth century, after the defea.t 
of the Great Revdlution, Europe pa.«Ked,,as it-nowri, through a 
period of general reaction in the-domain both of politics and of 
science and philosophy, ' The White Terror of the Bourbons in 
Brainy; tli.ejHoly Alliance concluded in"1815 at Vienna bet\Veen 
Austria,,Ge^iany, and Rtis.'tia ; niystioisin and pietism and State 
policl at tEp Ogjurts and in the upper classes, everywhere 
triumphed al| along the line. However, with all that, the'^^funda- 
mental principles of the Revolution did not perish- The giadual 
liberation of the peasants and the towiv workers from a state of, 
senii'Serfdom in which they had been living till then, equality 
before the law, and representative goveim merit—these three 
principles promulgated by the Revolution and carried by the 
French .armies all over Europe, as far as Poland and Russia, 
gradually made head wayin France and elsewhere.^ After the 
Ihvoliition^ which had begun to preach the great principles of 
liberty, tuiualiby, and fi-aterniby, the slow evolutimi began—that is 
to say, the slow transformation of institutions, and the application 
tp<every-day life of the-ideas proclaimed in France in 1789-1793. 
‘^ucli a slow reali^iolr,"'during a period of evolutiou„- 0 ,f Tim 
■principles that have been.proclaimed during the preceding I'evo^.. 
lutionai’y period,'can even be considered as a general law of 
humani development-. 

If the Church, the State, and Science Trampled under their 
feet the baiVner on which the Revolution had inscribed its device : 
‘•Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’'; if compromise with existing 
conditions, political" and economical servitude, had become the 
watchword of the moment, even with philosophers gf that period 
—Hegel in Germany and Cousin in' France—nevertheless, the 
great principles of Liberty gradually began to penetrate into life. 
True, that serfdom' fop the peasants all over Eastern Europe, and 
the Inquisition that had. been abolished in Italy and Spain by the, 
armies of the Revolution, were-re-established.. But a death-blow 
had been dealt to these /institutionSj and_ never since could they^ 
recover from it. . ^ , . . . . 

The liberation wave first reached Western Germany, then it 
rolled as far as Pvussift and Austria in 1848; it spread over the 
■peninsulas of Spain"ifind Italyj and, flowing further easliwards, it 
finally reached Russia, where serfdom was abolished in 1861, and 
the" States, where it ceased to exist in 1878. Slavery 

disappeared in North America in 1863.. ■ ■ 

At the s ag^^ imT'; the idea of equality- of'all before the law, 
’tUd that of represen'lltive government also, spread from 'West to 
East,' and at the end of the nineteenth century Russia and 
Turkey alon’e'remained “under the yoke of autocracy^—already 
weakened, however,, and doomed .to a certain death in a near 
future.'’^ ' ■ 


# * 
* 


More than that. On the line of demarcation separating the 
eighteenth century, from the nineteenth, we already fin^ the ideas 
of economic enfranchisement loudly advocated. Immediately after 
the overthrow of the King by Gie uprisings of the people of Paris 
of August 10, 1-792, theru was,'*both. in Paris' and the provinces, 
an outburst of Communist feelings leading to direct action in this 
sense* ifi'the revolutionary sections of the. large cities and; the 
municipalities of, the small towns and villages over large'portions 
bf France. 

T^e people proclaimed that the time,had come when Equality 
must cease to be a shallow word; and as the burden of the war 
that the Republid had to fight against the allied monarchies, fell 
especially upon the poor, the people forced the Commissaries of 
the Convention in the provinces to take Gommunystic. measures. 

The Convention itself was compelled by the people to take; 
Communistic measures tending towards the “abolishing of 
poverty” and “levelling the fortunes,” And after the bourgeois 
llepublican party of the Girondists had been thrust ou.t of power 
oh' May 31—June 2,. 1793, the National Convention and the 
Radical bourgeois Club of the Jacobinists were compelled to agree 
to a series of‘measures tending to nationalise not only the land, 
but also-all the commerce' in the main, necessaries of life. 

• This deeply seated movement lasted till July, 1794, when 
the bourgeois reaction of the Girondists, combined with the 
Monarchists, took the upper band. But it was this movement ^ 
which gave to the nineteenth century its specific character—the 
Communist and Socialist tendency of its adv.dnced elements. 

So long as that movement lasted it found several spokesmen 
from among the people. But amongst the writers of the period 
there was none who would haw been able to give a literary 
"expression to its aspliations and foundations, and to, advocate ic in 
such ayyay as to produce a lasting impression upon the minds of 
his contemporaries. ' ‘ 


It was only in in England, that "William Godwin 

brought out his truly remarkable work; “An Enquiry into 
Political? Justice; and. its Influence on Rublie Morality,” which 
made him the first th^eoriser of Socialism without government-— 
that is to Ssy, of Auarbhism; while BabeuF, aided and perhaps 
inspired by Buonarotti, came forward, in 1796, as the first 
thedriser of centralised Socialism, i.e,, of State Socialism. 

Later on, developing the principles already put forth at the, 
end of the preceding century by the people of France, came 
Fourier, Saint-Simon, and Robert Owen-^the three founders of 
modern Socialism, repre.s,entiug its thiee principal schools; and 
later on,- in the “forties,” we have Proudhon, who, without 
knowing Godwin’s work, laid anew the foundatiov)S of Anarchism. 

The .scientific basis of Socialism under both aspects, govein- . 
mental and anti-governmental, was thus elaborated from the 
beginnieg of the nineteenth century with a i-ichness gf develop¬ 
ment, unfortunately too much ignored by., our-contemporaries. 
But the reality is tlnit modern Socialism, which dates from the- 
International Working Men’s Association, founded in 1864, has 
outdistanced its founders by tvyo points only—bolh-, no doubt, 
quite essential. Modern Socialism has declared that its aims can 
only be brqught into lif^ by a social revolution—which Fourier, 
Saint-Simon and Robert Owen did'not wish or dare to say; and 
it has completely .broken with the epifteptiou of “ Christ being 
a Socialist and revolutionist,” which was so* OftSn paraded befoi'e 
.1848. ■ . ' ■ •. 

Modern Socialism has understood that to realise its aspirations 
a social reyolutioti is absolutely necessary, not in the 'sense in' 
which the word “ revolution ” is made u.se of when an “ industrial 
revolution” or a “ revolt^tioil in science” is .spmken of, but id its 
exact .concrete meaning; that of a general and sudden recon¬ 
struction of thq foundations themselves of society.- 'Moreover, 
modern Socialism has ceased tp mix its conceptions with certain 
innocent reforms of a sentimental o-rder mentioned by a few 
Christian reformers. ‘ Bub this last—we must point out—had 
bad already bepn done by Godwin, Fourier, and Robert Owen. 
As to centralisation and the cult of authority and 'discipline, 
which humanity ovves bo theocracy and to Imperial Roman, law— 
all “survivals of an obscure past’’—these, survivals are still . 
retained by' many modern Sooialisth, who consequently have not 
yet reached the level of their two' predecessors, Godwin and 
Proudhon- 




It would be difficult to give- here an adequate idea ^ the 
influence which reaction, having become supreme after, the Great 
Fx-,ench Revolution, exercised upon the development of' science.* 
Suffice it to remark that what modern science is so proud of "' 
to-day was already indicated, and often more than indicated—it 
. was sometimes pub forth ip a definite scientific form—towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. The mechanical theory of heat; 
the indestructibility of movement (preservation of energy); tbe 
Variability of species by the direct influence of surroundings; 
physiological psychology; the anthropologic •comprehension of 
history, of religions, and of legislation*; the laws of development 
df thought—in a wOrd, the whole m’echanical conception and 
synthetic philosophy (a philosophy that compromises all pliysical, 
chemical, vital, and social phenomena as a whole) .were already 
sketehed and partly elaborated in the lust century> 

Blit when the reactionaries had'got the upper band,- after the 
defeat of the Great French Revolution, for fully half a century, 
they stifled all these discoveries. Reactionary scientists repre¬ 
sented them as “ unscientific.” On the pretext of “ first studying 
facts” and dccumulating materials for ‘Jscience” in scientific 
societies, they even -went so far as to repudiate any resea^h which 
was not ndevely mensuration. Such remarkable discoveries as 
the elder Seguin’s and, later on, Joule’s determination of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat (the quantity of mechanical friction 
pecessary in order to obtain a certain quantity of* heat) were 
repudiated by these keepers of tradition. Even the Royal Society 
of Great Britain, which is the English Academy,of Science, 
refused to print Joule’s work, finding it “unscientific.” As to 
Grove’s remarkable work on the unity of all physical forces, 
written in A843—no attention was paid to it till 1856. One 
must read the history of science in the first half of the nineteenth 
century to realise how dense was the obscurity which enveloped 
Europe at that time. 


^ ss- 
* 


The veil was suddenly rent when, towards the end of the 
“fifties,” under the impulse of the revolutionary year of 1848, 
there, began in Western Europe the movement which brought 
about Garibaldi’s rising, the liberation of Italy, the abolition of 
slavery in America, liberal reforms in ■Engla'ttd, and a few years 
later the "abolition of serfdom and the.knput in Russia. The 
same movement overthrewAu Europe the ^lilosophical authority 
of Sehelling and Hegel, and in Russia it g^ve rise to that open 

T-tiJ-iollint. "I rrni'icf: 1 ' RprMorTl n.rifi Cl’iM.O'inO' t.n All soi'ts of 


rebellion against inteilectual serfdom and cringing to all sorts of 
authority which was known by the name of Nihilism. 


* Seethe “ Conclusion ” *of ■“ The Great Pkeuch Revolution.” 


* I have discussed this question to some extent in a lecture delivered 
in Knglaiid: “The Development'of ^Cien'ce during the Nineteenth 
Century;” 
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Isow that we can look backwards lipott the history of those 
times, it is evident, for riis that it was, the propaganda of 
Reptiblic.an and Socialist ideas in the “ thirties ” and ‘‘forties” 
of the nineteenth century, and the Itevolution in ISi'S, which 
helped Science to rend the bop^s-that ha(j stifled it since the anti- 
1 evolution reaction had begun after the crushing, by the united 
Icings, of the revolutibaary French Republic of ,1789-1793. 

Witiiout_ enter!into details, it will be sufficient to remember 
a few facts. ^Seguin, Whose namehas-juat been mentioned as the 
promoter;of the mechanical theory of heat; Augustin Thierry, 
the historian who first laid; the basis of the.,study of the rule of 
the people in the small Republic-s of' the early Middle Ages, and 
of the Federalist ideas of tho.se times; Sismondij the hustorian of 
the free mediaeval Republic^ in Italy, were follbwers of Saint- 
Simon one of the three great founders of Socialism in the first) 
half of the nineteenth century ; and Alfred R. Wallace, who 
'discovered at the same time as Darwin , the theory of origin of 
species through natural .selection, was in bis youth a convinced 
partisan of Robert Owen; Auguste Oomte was a follower of 
Saint-Simon; Ricardo, as well as Bentham, followed Owen; and 

4-Wa 1 . j *rr i , i .rs» ' i L .. 

i. ap; Grove, 
under the;. 




the materiali.s^S Oarl Vogt and George Xiewes, as we 
Mill, Herbert^ Spencer, and so. .:^SLn'y others, were , 
influencAof thb Eadioal-Socialisu'mdviement in the “ thirties” and 
.. Fpm this movement 'they drew their scientific 

' .courage. , ‘ I . ^ 

I Ihe appearance, in the short space of five or six years, 1856- 

1862, of the works of Grove, J:ou]e,'Derthelot, Helmholtz, 
Mendeleefi; of Darwin, Claude Bernard, Spencer, Moleschott, 
and Vogt; of Lyell on the origin of man; of Bain, Mill, Bournouf, 
—the sudden appearance of this wonderful constellation of works 
' pipdnced a complete revolution in the fundamental conception 6f 
science. Science immediately ventured into new paths. Whole 
branches of learning were created with prodigious rapidity. The 
science of life (biology)|, that of human institutions (anthi opology • 
and ethnology), that of understanding, of will and of passions'- 
(physical psychology), the history of law and of religions on 
a scientific, anthropological basis, soon grew up under our very 
eyes, striking the hiipd by tlie boldness of their generalisations 
and the I'evolutionary spirit of their .conclusions.. What were 
mere general guesses in the eighteenth century now became facts, 
proved by the scales and the microscope, and verified by thousands 
■•■-V-of ^observations and experiments. Even the manner of .writing 
Completely changed. The men of science jusfc mentioned, one and 
all, returned to tbe.simplicity, exactitude,-and, I miist say, beauty 
of .style which wals characteristic of the foliowersmf the inductive 
method, and of which the writers of the eight-^enth century, since 
they had giyeti 'up ippfciipbysihs, were such great masters. •' 

It .is impossible to predict in which direction science will 
henceforth go.' As long as men of scihnee depend on the rich .and . 
on Governments as they do. now, their science will inevitably bear 
the stamp of these influences, and-a stagnant period, like the one 
in the first half of the nineteeirth century, can certainly be 
produced once more. But one thing is certain. In scipnce, such 
as it appeaji's to-day, there is no necessity for the hypothesis 
, which Laplace knew how to dispense with, ,nor the metaphysical 
little words which Goethe mocked at. ' W^e can already read 
the book of Nature, which comprises that of the development of 
.. both inorganic and organic life and of mankind, without resbrting 
to a Creator, or to a mystical vital force, or to an immortal soul; 
and without consulting the trilogy of Hegel, or hiding' our 
ignorance behind any metaphysica;! symbols whatever, endowed 
with a real existence by the writer. ^lecJi’Oiuicdl phenomena, 
becoming m 01*6 and more complicated as ,we pass from phy.sics to 
the facts of life, are sufficient to explain Nature and, all the 
intellectual and social organic life on our planet. 

No doubt much that is unknown, obscure and not understood 
remains in the Universa, and we knovy that in proportion as ■\V*e ' 
bridge oyer gaps dn puf knowledge, new chasms will open up. 
But we know no region in which it would be jmpo.ssible for us to 
Andean explanation of the' phenomena, if we turn to 'simple 
physical facts which we'see produced when two billiard balls meet, 

_ - Or when a stone falls^; Or to the chemical facts which we see going 
on around us. These mechanical facts have been sufficient till now 
explain all tlie phenomena we have studied. They have never 
yet played .us false, and we do. not see the piossibility of ever 
discovei'irig a sphere-in which mechanical facts would not’meet 
our want. Nothing up t^ll now justifies us in surmising the 
existence of such a domain. , ’ 




THE.EVOtUTION OF THE, POLICE DOG., 

A Paris papey photographed a police ofticial watcliing the 
opanish. Embassy with a police dog before him. Such dogs were 
kt loose I'D those days to harry the people, who left a,meeting on 
Montmartre. The people 6f Paris torn by dogs in thmr streets at 
.^the bidding of the police! In'Berlin last year a. nieeting of 
appxentices was dissolyedj and the young jyorkers driven away 
by police dogs. > 

; These dogs acquired their official capacity under the pretext of 
detecting crime and saving Hfe. Of course, they never did any¬ 
thing of the kind. A P^ris dog, stationed at theudver, once fell 
in the ivater and had to be* rescued at great trouble as it could 
not swim, of wbich nobody had thought before; and a Berlin 
dbg recently got lost and the whole police had to bunt for days 
to detect him. Thus they demonstrated plainly their true official 
incompetence, but, like all true officijals, this does nota,fl:ect them. 
They ha-ye come to stay and extend'their functions'in the^w^y it 
suits them and tllose who employ thenl. - A reproduction in • 

..n __•._- 0 . ^ .1 n 1 . . , . 


miniature of the Wigin of all government: authority foolishly 
tieufcific consented to by the people under-the pretext of some useful 
work, and, authority once established, the useful work is shirked 
and the power acquired is used against the people. Already the 
man-hunting by dogs brought us back to the delightful old days 
of American slave-hunting by bloodhounds,' We Lear further 
of war dogs whiph are greatly missed in our days, since, as we 
are told, the armies of centuries ago, back even to the days of 
the barbarian tribes, never went into battle without these fighting 
. dog^s at their side. How can we possibly remain behind these 
^arhdnp tribes I And in Paris and,Berlin political manifestants 
are beginning to be at, the mercy of savage dogs. 

This evolution is inevitable. Authority means the constant 
falling from, bad to worse, the gradual increase of brutality ; and 
who knows whether the dog is its last word ? Some day they 
may succeed in debasing vipers and crocodiles sufficiently to do 
police work, and then we shall be under ibeiv svrtxj. ’ 

Not § 0 ,. however, as long as the people of Paris have a word 
to say. ^ Hervti declares bluntly that these dogs will be shot, and 
it is evident that most people will henceforth not care to attend 
Paris meetings ivithoui being armed. This opens a wide 


prospect, and is .certainly an incident not intended in the 
successful career of the official police'dog. 
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Comrade Kean opened hia campaign here on November 9, and 
^ finished a successful course of lectures bn.November 18, -The 
' first lecture waa on “ The Evolution of Man," After describing the 
formation of worlds, he traced the evolution of life up t;o man. The 
second lecture was on ” Stirner's Egoism,” Beginning with a review 
yf and revealing it tons in all its horrible nakedness, he proved , 

.that the prevalent feature in man to-day was degeneracy,' a 
degeneracy, ICean contended, that was greatly augmented by the 
atavistic doctrines of Christianity.—Further, that if the workers could 
grasp the fact that the fundamental motive of all our actions was self- 
interesr, they would probably have sense, to stand on their feet arid 
demand their rights.. In the lecture on “ Anarchism ” we bad described-, 
to us its history,. It is a point worthy of note, which Kean specially 
emphasised, that most of our great thinkers have been^Anarchists, more 
or less. The next lecture was one on “Knowledge and Belief.", It 
was pointed out^how easy R was to mishike one for the other. All 
religions were heliefs. The last lecture in the course was “The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism." Kean had a good grip of his subject. He 
gathered up-alTthe threads of his previous lectures, and then proceeqied . 
to show, with the aid* of Ibsen, that tfie individual owed more to himself 
.than to any movement.- There was about his remarks a tone of,jerious 
cheerfulness, which appears to be much needed in the Anarchist move¬ 
ment, He tried to drive home the fact that the man who went about' 
with a face as long as»a Christian's—whether he was an Anarchist or 
an archangel it rdid not matter—was just as much a nuisance to a 
movement as the person who saw in it just a means of recreation. T'he 
ideal man was he who looked life straight in the face, saw clearly what 
he wanted, and then, with coat off and sleeves up, worked cheerfully 
for his'goal. 

In the middle,-hf the course Kean delivered a lecture on “ The 
Philosophy of Nietzsche..” I am unable to sum up his-teasblngs her.e, 
there are so many sides to them. There is much contrariety of opinion 
in the Anarchist movement over this great thinker. Judging from his 
writings, ..undoubtedly be himself was an-Anarchist. One of. hia 
aphorisms reads-—“ To live as I like or-to li-ve not at all." But whether 
he would have allowed others the same freedom is a debatable point. 
However,, those comrades who are not ah aid of being hit in a thousand 
• places and awakening up to where one is—metaphorically speaking— 
should read Nietzsche. 
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BOURGEOIS SOCIALISM AND THE COMING 

. ■ SLA^ERY^' ' ■ . ' ^ 


The National Committee to Promote the .Break-up of the 
Poor Law have iss'lred ati ‘^outline of 'their proposals. 'These 
proposals emanate practically from the “superior persons/^ of 
' the Fabian Society, that is to say, from the Webbs, those bureaur 
oratic mb^dlers, with Bernard Shaw at their tails—-as asaal. 
Around them ibese luminosities have, gathered such well-known 
altruists as the Bishop of Southwark-, Sir john Gorkt, the Dean 
, of.Norwicli, Sir Gilbert Park^’, and some others, all^reat Ipvers 
of the poor and the outcast—at a distance. ^ - 

We mention these names, as it is just as well to know the 
sort of. people who are to appoint the Bumbles of the future; and 
who are proposing plans for the .moralising ^of the .workless ■ 
worker, and for making him a. useful and obedient slave under 
bourgeois State Socialism—when iharrives. 

“To break up the Poor La^w and to transfer its several 
services to the Local Education,.Health, Lunacy,'and Pension 
Authorities,”'and to have in addition aNational Authority 
'idealMg with Unemployment,” is briefly what they are aiming 
at. "At bottom it mea,ns nothing less than middle-class bureau¬ 
cratic control of .the unemployed, the casual labourer;-and the 
“ submerged tenth;” ' whose terrible plight is largely a con¬ 
sequence of the lives lived by these sabe middle classes. 

Now if such plans emanated from,.the Bishops and the Gofsts, 
we should feel no surprise. -But yyith what disgust must one- 
read of these 'pvofessovs of Socialism calling for powers “ for an 
altogether new [Isgal], enfovGein^nt of parental and marital 
responsibility,” when none should know better than they hOw 
impossible it is for our poverty-stricken population to meet -with 
certainty any of the responsibilities that society imposes. 

As to this “authority ” which they desire to cfeate to deal 
wi.th the unemployed able-bodie'd, to decasualise labour, to 
regularise industry, to train the iucompefe^nt, and to detain 
under discipline the ‘ WpnT works,one sees clearly enough 
what^that means.' It means State regulation of the unemployed, 

- and to the economic slavery which already crushes the worker . 
' is to be added the slavery of the State when he falls out of work, 
A new department wquld be created'in which the “superior 
persons ” of the Fabian Society would be installed (are they 
’ not always after these official positions ?), and the first step 
toward® bourgeois State Socialism would have been taken.^ 

■ . In a circular, signed by Mrs.. Webf), we read-that " three of 
the great causes of destitution*-* are ‘^preventable sickness, 
neglected infancy, and childhood, and uncontrolled and uu- 
segregated feeble-mindedness.** They forget to tell us how it is 
that sickness and feeble-mindedness have not impoverished the 
Dukes. But, of course, the statement is a bourgeois lie, &s 
Nordau would say, since even the Fabians know that all thesp 
evils arise from a vicious social system,' where exploitation is the 

order of the day. _ , ■ 

- We cannot do better than quote^againsb this contemptible 
and misleading statement of Mrs.Y^ebb, some observations by 
another Fabian, commonly known as.?George Bernard Shaw. 
Speaking of what private "property has dohe for the proletarian,, 
he says; On the roads he is a vagranfi: .off them he is,a 

■ trespasser: he. is the first disinherited son of Adam,> the first 
proletarian, one in,whose seed all the generations of the earth 
shall yet be blest '{pace Mrs. Webb], but who 'is himself for the 
present foodless, homeless, shiftless,' superfluous, and everything 

'' that turns a man into a tramp or a thrall'*■’ Fabian Essays/ 

. p. 9). ■ . ■ . ■ ■ 


So here we hate the truth. ' Private property, and pie 
exploitation^tliat inevitably arcompanieH it, are-the -root causeii of 
the/pcverty and ^destitution'Ve have to-day. WhSt then can 
we say of thpse so-called Socialists, who play the reactionary 
game of enslavingj the poor to ’the power of the State, -whiile 
neglecting to attack..,..fche‘classes whose monopoly, as Shaw says, 
ia at the bottom of all the trouble ? i • 

M'rk Webb, indeed, seems to have joined that' class to whom 
Shaw administered such a strong dose of the truth, when he 
said: ‘‘In the midst of the riches which their labour piles up 
for you, their misery rises up too and stifles you. "'You withdraw 
in disgust to the other end oFthe town from them ; you appointc 
special carriages on your railways, and special seats in your, 
churches and theatres, for them; you set your li/e apart from 
theirs by every class'barrier you can devise ; and: yet they 
swarm about you still: ypur face gets stamped with your, 
habitual loathing and suspicion of them : your ears gets so filled 
with fthe language of the vilest of them that you break into it 
when you lose your self-control : they poison your life as remjorse- 
lessVy as you,have sacrificed theirs heartlessly.. You begin to 
'believe intensely in the^ devil. Then comes the terror of their 
revolting; the driUing and-arming of hbdies of them to keep 
down,the rest; the prison,'the hospital, paroxysms • of frantic ■ 
coercion, followed by paroxysms gf frantic char-i-ty'* (“ Fabian 
Essays,” p. ,22). . .. ' '■ ,, : . y '-’' ' ' , - ■ / , 

i ^ ■ . • * • 

The Great French Revolution.* 

“ Two great currents,'** the author begins, “prepai’ed and madi^ 
the Great Frencli-Revolution.’ One of them, the current of ideas, 
concerning the political reorganisation of States, came from the middle 
classes • the other, the current of action, came from the people, both 
peasants and workers in towns, who wanted to obtain innnediate - and 
definite improvements in thgir economic condition. And when these 
two currents met and joined in the endeavour to realise am aim which 
’ for some time was common to both, when they had helped each, other 
for a certain tiine, the result was the Rei^olution.” ' 

The ne-w ideas had been long since elaborated by the ejghteenth- 
century philosophers; insurrectionary periods, hunger riots, peasants’ 
risings had taken palce; but all this is far from being a involution. “A 
revolution is infinitely more than a (Series of insurrections in town .and 
country. It is more than a simple struggle between parties, however 
sanguinary; more.than mere street-fighting, and much more than a' 
mere change of government, such as was made in France in 1830 and 
1848. A revolution is a swift overthrow, in a few years, of institiTtions 
which have taken centiudes to foot in the soil, and seem so fixed and 
immo-vable that even the most ardent reformers hardly dare to attack 
them in then* writings. It is the fall, tire crumbling aivay in a brief 
period, of all that up to that time composed the essence of social, 

' religious, political and economic life in a nation.'”. To arrive at this, ■ 
“ the revolutionary action coftiing from the people must coincide with 
a movement of revolutionary thought coming from the educated classes. 
There must be a union of the two.” The French Revolution, therefore, 
happened at the^moment when the middle classes became conscious of 
their rights and felt fapabie of snatching the government from the 
Court aristoci'acy-—^ut the power to do this -was given to them onl y by 
the simul-baneous stirring of the mass of the peasants. These latter 
events, “ the.parl: played by the people of'the country places and towiis 
in the Revolution,” have never been exhaustively studied; and-it is to 
the reconstruction'of the history of jjopwtor action the devotes 

himself especially, establishing thereby the unique c^&jter of bis 
book (cliap. I.). 

Whilst obvious circumstances—I mean the many.other works he 
is continually giving us, “The Conquest bf Bread” and “Mutpal 
Aid,” “Tire Memoirs of a Revolutionist” and KI-lussian Literature,” 
Recent, Scienceand Ethics, “ Fields, Factories and Workshops,” 

“ The Terror in Russia,” etc.—explain that he ‘ could not spend years 
on the exploration of the French central and local archives, where so 
much of the neglected popular side of the Revolution can only be 
studied in full-detail, other circumstances make him particularly fit 
for this subject. P. Kropotkin, seeing in his youth the serfdom of the 
Russian'peasants and the absolutism of Nicholas I., has vivid personal 
impressioiis of that ancien regime which the French Revolution 
destroyed. He witnessed' many ineffectual efforts to solve the Russian 
land question—by Government in the “sixties,” by Parliament in the 
earlier Dum^s, by peasapt movements, be they educative, co-operative,' 
or in.S'Urrectionary. He again watched all revolutionary efforts of the 
working classes for the last forty years,’and obtained a clearer insight 
in the inner history of all these movements from their faint Beginnings , 

. to their present growth than piost others,'.and certainly than all the 
usual historians, who have little experience of 'life outside of books and 
charters. His training in natural science, and in particular the 
attention he always gave 'to 'mutual co-oppration, collective offoi’ts ' 
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^IMutual xVid), enable him- to (%cover almost lost traces of the 
'influence of,,this taotor,- of which, lii.storians, dealing inostly with 
individuals only, take little notice, or vdiiclr they are used to treat 
with contempt. .When they have, .said “the mob” or'“the rabble'’ 
thought, 01 -^did thi.s or, that, the 'matter ends for them,; whilst 
Ivropotkin'h real work he*re t>nly begins .to exanjine the real sources 
and ,inot:iye.s of [popular tliought or aetitm. We might .say, finally, that 
the study of the l^i'mich Revolution was* to liim a relief from other 
work for tjie la.st thir-ty years or longer. “ The .Spirit of Revolt,” that 
early pamphlet, fr^in t\\<i RevolU^, several article.s on the; Revolution 
(wide-spread Freiieli ‘pamphlets), and a .serie.s of article.s in tlie Temps 
Rotieectitx "woi'c leading, to the present book, which in tlie course of 
printing the original "^i’rench-edition almost douhidd its .size l)y cuii.staiit 
additions, and rei)resent.s a good two years work as it stand.s now. 
The Russian revolutionary .events -since 1905, anil their momentary 
« failure, may have fimdly" determined the puhlication of the book, 
which, in its e<irHer chapters chiefly, offers, striking liarallels to'lhe 
Russian events^ and by describing lind explaining the prolonged intoi*- 
ruptions, periods of stagnation and reaction, which even tlv.’, Fi-cmch 
Revolution underwent to an extent that will be xinoxpectcKl to most 
readers',-may perhaps give the key to the present situation in Ru.ssiu, 
and hold out hopes for a revival of the revolutionary spirit in that 
country. ‘ ‘ 

We cannot give in .short the contents (jf sixty-eight chap'ter.s, 
excellently-translated, and augmented, in this edition, by a full subject 
index; but we will accompa)iy the author .some little di.stance -as he 
approaclies the period to which his book is limited,-tlie years 1789 
to 1794. - 

The hiodern,Slate had no existence in pre-Revolutionary France. 
The .middle classes, from the English Revolution iof' the. seventeenth 
eentuiy,'from Turgot and Adam Smith, the political economists, and 
from their own experience in indu,strial ex-ploitatiO)i, desirecha Oon.sti- 
tution modelled upon the English C\>ustitution, government by the 
propertied classes, Ahe„breaking .of the power of 'tlie Church, a 
centralised State, freedom of ihdustry and commerce, wliieh in reality 
meant freedom to exploit the woilvers,.-to.whom the right of combina¬ 
tion, surviving even in guilds and ancient cu-stoms, \vas henceforth to 
be strictly denied. But^he selfishnes.s which is at the bottom of* these 
demands was accompanied by a certain amount of idealism, the hatred 
of despotism, abstract ideas of liberty'apd equality {chap. IJ.).. . * 

What was the people’.s idea ? “ Respect for royalty and aristocracy 
was passing away. 'Ideas of equality were penetrating to the very 
lowest ranks. Gleams of I’evolt flashed throvigli njaiiy mdilds. ’ Popular 
writers claimed, “equal rights to the land for all, and Comniunist • 
possession of ’it but they had' little personal experience with the 
people’s need, and .the people themselves were not clear in their minds 
what to do with the power they had con(|iiered. iStill, they leaned 
towards decentralisation, real municjpal life—^which, was opposed by 
the middle 'classes in po.'^.session of titate power; 'they hated the 
aristocracy, the clergy, all oppressive aiid degrading feudal institutions, 
arid they lia-d a real for land, to'whiclf the landlord refused 

them access; This need of. land “ aWoke the spirit of revolt ever since 
1788,” aiid- “stimulated the ince.ssant i*evolts of the peasants in the 
years 1789-179-3,’’'v'hich enabled tlie middle classes to overthrow the 
old system. “ Without those risings, without that disorganisation of 
authority w'hicli resulted in never-ceasing[victorious peasant 
riots], withouf ffiat promptitude .of the people of Paris and other towns 
in taking up arms, and in matching against the -strongholds of royalty, 
whenever .an appeal to the people was made by the revolutionaries, the 
middle classea would certainly not have achieved alfything” (chap. III.). 

' The ^peasants’ misery is next de.scribed, .butt'it is noticed 'that' 
whilst their great mass became poorer, a few subceeded in bettering" 
their condition, and it was these “village middle elasse.s,.the well-to-do 
peasants,” who “ furnished the first speakers against feudal rights, and 
demanded their abolition (chap. IW.). (This hobservation' reminds 
one of similar developments in the Laboin; movement.) 

“The Spirit of 'Revolt'; the Riots,” is a chapter (W.) teeming with 
facts impossible tO summ^^rise briefly. The insufficient, stingy reforms 
in the early^_.years of Louis XVPs; reign, frustrated' by the passive 
malignity of that -deceitful being, who quite knew what he was about, 

and, tried to win time and to play false up to the foot of the scaffold_ 

the powerful example of the Ariierican Revolution—all this would not 
have givep .tji.^ middle classes real strength to attadc the old .S 3 ''stein, 
had it not been for an endless series of popular revolts; hunger riots 
when harvests were bad and food was scarce. Here flour'miils and 
bakeries were seized, there the houses of notaries and attorneys were 
invaded arid the deeds and- contracts burned. The silk weavern of 
Lyons went on strike and .saw their leaders hanged; military enlist¬ 
ments and the exaction of the tithes led to rtbts, whilst Governmental 
reprevS.siqn of independence in the Pari^ and sonje' provincial so-nalled 
parlejj^U led many to take an interest in these institutions, and 
street demonstrations began which soon followed closely all n^actioiiary 
moves of the Court party.' “From 1788 the peasant riots became so* 
general that it -vvas impossible to .provide for the expenses of the 
Rtate,” and the King was forced “to convoke first the two Afesbmblies 
of Notables, and finally the I8tate.s-General” 

But these are only some introductory chaiJters of moi’o general 
contents. What follows is five years’ histOf-y, sonietiuies summarising 
longer periods, but often dealing with situations which change hour by 
hour; and the immense materials condensed in Kropotkin's book 


could not be .studied to an\’ advantage if tb(*v iv(*re eondoiised .still 
^ fiirther. Moreover,[^mr own opinions miisL_b{*'ha.sed cin the complete 
' niu.ss of fuels, and not on a few selected examples. 1 will only direct 
attention to some reKultsy.-copiously illustrated and jirovi'd tlirmndiout?' 
the book. ' ’ ; ■ ^ 

One is the lack of .sincerity, the great'di.stru.st of the middle 
elas.ses in their temporary oo-operatioii with the people. They, necsled ' 
the peojile for fighting royalty, but they wanted it to .stop short of the 
sliglitest social demands; they- felt safe; when the j)Gople liad 
returned to their hovels and were again kept down by State iiower or • 
by their own,-citizen forces, tlie Rational (xuard.s. They wei’e ready to 
. accept the most iln.satisfactory compromi.se with tlunr (*n(*mies “alune'’ 
-in order to get rid a.s .soon' as iJo.ssiblo of their allies “Ix'low.” Wliat 
really causes a step forward to l)o^ ma<]e. is usually a Court (tonspiracy 
Kvhieh threatiuis tlie lives and property of tlu^ 'middle-elas.s lej^ldrs. 
Fiuu'd by ruthle.ss rt'pression, to which blind folly and pride drive the 
ai'istocrat.s, the middle cla.s.se.s call upon trie people, energetic incni (‘ntc'i* 
into contact with advanced, fighting groujis of trie peojile, and a liold 
.stroke is made-*the Ba,stille, the'Tuilories .stormed. But their next- ' 
care is. to 6’i5o/> the people, to prevent them b\* force and,ruse froiu 
going one inch further-—and usually, in spite of some warning yoie.(‘S, 
tho.se of Marat or trie Pari.s Communists or others, the people go lioine, 
aigl a new Variety of Governmmjt jilays-Rie old gAme a little longer. 

In.a. similar way the pea.sant.s are continu<j,llv put 7)ff TIk* night 
. ot iKible sacrifice ot August 4, 1789, came to’^vta'y’little An practice. 
Nobility and clergy gave up Jheir feudal rights : bul the moment tlriy 
felt safe again, they wished it to be under.stood that; thi.s was only an 
ab.stract wi.sh to be realised at some, future flate wheir any amount of 
regulation.s•^vouId have been worked out in d<>tail and the. tpiestion of 
ciimpeiisatioii satisfactorily arranged,; in short, the..less ihev heai-d ' 
.of any change in the,.feudal .system, the better, they would bo pleased. 

I he peasants had to take matters in their own hands, refuse further 
payments, burn the deeds, drive away the landlords’ beuclmuui, and 
seize the land. ^Wherever they did this, the ohl .system''was goiu*, and 
no veactionary efforts of later times corild re-e-stahlisli it; wliero tliey 
did not, they might still wait for the law tpJielii theni, for vyhilst the 
direct action of the. peasants caused the rtipii?,'^itative Assemblies by 
and by to sanction the new state of things by laws, noliody enforced 
theflaw if the pea.sants did not .see to it themselves. They carried 
their purpose, the feudal system being rotten to the core and im-apable 
of living on or of being revived ’ ■ , 

The tovai workers were le.ss -succe-ssful;. industrial ■ development 
was as yet too far behind to make them a morehomogenetius mass and 
to separate thein entirely from the' small middle classes.' The Revolu¬ 
tion'had done away with all the many noxious regulations and customs 
'^'vhich dictated every step-they took in .tlieir re-spoctive trades, and 
they wantfed to enjoy their new freedom, being averse jEor a time to' 
coalition,s into which their economic position soon ‘forced tliem ; but 
then ,it was too late, their employees'were rii power, and coalitions’ 
were prohibited until 1864, and made possible in a more satisfactory- 
way only by the law on Syndicates of 1884. But they made the mo.st 
notable efforti'S towards a full and large municipal life and what may 
be' called local, direct action. The instrument of the.so efforts was the 
sixty later on the sections, of Paris. 'They originated in 1789 

. as - local electoral a.ssemhlies,' but energetic men in this ,way being 
brought into mutnal contact, the^ fouiid' occasion for combined action, 
they chose to stay, and took hold of the contj-ol of local affairs. The 
feeling of local a(^tc^qni|y inevitably arose, and collective care for tlio 
. economic welfare of the inhabitants of the district became a habit. All 
over France the Communes constituted innumerable nuclei^ of local 
revolutioiia,ry life, bi’eakiiig the resistance of reactionist.“Tand nionojio* 
lists, coping witJi the endlessr.difficultie.s of tlie food supply in a time of 
famine,, of military equiprnent and sup]flies in years of wars on alT 
frontiers, with I'esi.stance also agairi-st the central bourgeois !8tate power 
which Con.^titutionalists, Girondists, Jacobins, all were bent on 
introducing, and enforcing. •; , 

The history of the Revolution really is that of the conflict of all' 
these local organisms, sections and -coinmnnes who' wanted soeial 
cliange.s and local freedom, and of' the elective A.ssemblics and their 
ministries or'committees, who wanted to come to a stop, to have 
thing.s settle down, to restore obedience 'to a fixed sy.stem of .State 
power and bourgeoi.s order. To achieve thi.s, it was tried, on one hand, 
to regulate all civic life by making the free local oi'ganisms legal organ.s 
of the State by investing them with authority, police work, etc., which 
soon liad a demoralising,.influence and stifled local life. On the other 
hand, those, who were the most energetic, eiitlmsia-stic and un-selfish 
were eliminated, literally killed, group aften* group, proceeding artfully 
from Left to Right. In a time of general suspicion, with war aiul 
Royalist insurrections all roflml, with masse,s of dis.sati.sfi(;d bourgetris 
who lay low for the time but -siipjocrted all counter-revolutionary 
moves, all efforts for “ moderation in such timers it was not diflicult 
to create a .scare against'the Communists fii’.st of all-and have them 
exterminated, Jacques Roux and liis friends. The Hohertlst.s' turn came 
nextthey had boldly attacked the r<.)ots of religious superstition, ai^ 
a source of mental enlightenment was romoyed when they mounted 
the scaffold. 1*lieu came the turn of Oafeou, tluj man who had best 

kno'wri how to rai.se revolutionary enthusias))!. All this was done at 
the in.stigation of Rob'e.spierre, who failed \to .see tliat he had cut away 
thh-foundations of the structure which he himself wanted to erect—a ^ 
.sort of .State .Socialist autocracy which would have been unreali.sublc, 
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but would in any case, to have tlio slightest chance, have required the 
support of all who wanted social changes an<i a real liepiiblic ; and it 
was those He had 'down and killed., Ko Robespierre and his 

friends, isolated Isy their oWn desire for exclusi'Ve powei‘,pvere soon 
oxterminatcd by the Theivnidoriens, and' with them, the KeA'olution 
was gone '; step by step, bourgeois and reaction Uruimplied; the last 
Jacobins and the Babouvists fell, military , chiefs rose above the civil 
politicians, the Directoiy, and Bonaparte seized the i‘eins of power by 
the treachez’ous act of the b^th of Brunraii’e. 

’ \ The result of this temporary victoii’-y ofri’eaq^ion was that whatever 
could be was restored of the old sj’stein.; but nmny things could not be 
ibstored—just those which the direct action of the people had effectiveU" ^ 
destroyed during the Revolution, by the initiatb-e, energy and sacrifice ‘ 
of a few, as a rule, whom the masses had followed when increasing 
number’s seemed to give greater^security. What is done by law only, 
can be, undone by law what is really donebcannot be undone. ■ This 
■ is one of the great lessons of the French Revolution, and iiowhere 
certainly is .it so fully proved as Tt ’is on almost every page of 
Rropotfen’s book., 

■'If' the fact that >a’ revolution only succeeds if born from arid 
lidurished by continuous popular action and. marcfhing' ahead is. thb'' 
* broad result of . the present wor-k, the ways how this may happen, what 
is to be done and what must be avoided are also pointed out by 
numerous examples. The book deals with an endless variety of revo¬ 
lutionary situations, and the factors which led in each case to victory 
, or defeat. We never feel that this is ancient history to some ; on the 
contrary, it is alive, and we have seen many similar situations m our 
days, in Russia, in Italy, in Spain, and may be we shall see some'more 
in the days coj-ning. Those intei-ested in the analysis of revolutionary 
events will find few books more, interesting and stimulating to further 
thought,'*-hether they a-^ree or disagree as to details. 

Communists will in particular welcome the reconstruction as fiir 
as possible, frQip fragmentary infbrmation first collected by Bernard' 
Lazare, of the ef&rts of a Paris'Communist ■ group gathered _round 
Jacques 'Roux, Varlet, Rose Lacombe, aird others; early Socialists like 
Dolivier, Lange and Boissel, scattered Socialist ideas of other writers 
are brought together, and their opinions, just as those of Winstanley 
the Digger and others 6f the English Revolution, are quite familiar to 
,_us, once they are translated, so to speak, from the peculiar form which' 
the customary political language of their time gave them.- What we.’ 
miss in these precursors''is the desii-e for persoiiai fi-eedom; bitt real 
matetial want, famine and starvation, weighed heavily pn the people, of 
those times, and bread was a necessity, freedom seemed a luxury.' ^ 

— The discoverers of “scientific Sociahsm” and Social Democrats in 
\ general think that the era of fevohitionS is over. There"'is no better t, 
refutation of this than the present book, -which shov’s the ineflicacj' of i 
even the most advanced Goyeimments and legislati-ve bodies ; whatsoever 
was jvchieved had to be done in a I'evolutionaiy Avay—simply by doimj 
it) in the teeth of all the obstacles which law and force put up. In 
. this respect the book is a most striking inq^eaChment of Parliamentary 
tactics. . Besides, it is full of facts and characteristic details, and will’ 
be read, alike for study and for recreation, with real pleasure. 

November 24, 1909! ' N. 


I'eminds one of the treacherous Witte regime in Russia after the 
general strike of October, 190.5, bad forced the ^^sar to snnm apparent 
concessions. Hypocrisy and treachery are resources ahvay.^ haiidy to 
monarch^ driven into a corner; Alfonso follows Nicholas in playing 
that game. By and by, we hqpe, it will be played out! “A 

' The fact that the state of siege in Gii^lonia ha.s come to an end 
cannot be opposed to the previous remarks, foi' noi,Government can' 
indefinitely pamlyse the of the most industrial part of the countr}". 
Gut' papers begin to reappear; we know of papers* in Bevillav(^J^ Faso/ 
ahd in Gijon, on tlip noi’the.rn coavSt (Solidaridad Obrera). .On the 
■ other hand, the Jesuit parties are bus}’’ everywhere in spreading lies ,.oh 
the Barcelona events.! What does it matter to thenr’if their j^es ai’e 
exposed in honest pajjWrs'which their dupes .never see l --, 

All this shows that more thaii ever, remains to be done; and it 
‘ would be a permanent defea“t of the working classes ^n all couhtries’ if 
they did not succeed, by a universal cry lov o/nmesty sit least, in 
liberating the 1,200'Montjuich and Other Spanish-prisonea's. Reaction, 
would profit every\v'here by their jndifferenee.! The Argentine Republic 
gives the first example where’ aii individual act, the killing of the 
chief of police,’ a local ./aii divers leading 'to no’popular movement 
whate^’er, }Vas the pretext for declaring a sixty days' state of siege for 
the whole country, to arrest all Anarchists, subpres.s all their papers, 'etc.- 
Do not saydhat this is a far-oifcoimtiy; except the Xlnited States,and 
parts of Canada, it is the best de-veloi^ed part of America. What of 
India’and,• a little time ago,' Ireland? The system spreads to make 
isolated acts and local outbreaks an excuse for general coer-cioiij tlie 
. suppression' of advanced movements,' and the denial of even that 
threadbo,re illusion ^tkat we call ‘‘justice!’ on a wholesale .scale to all 
whom those‘'in power dislike. We -think we eii joy Constitutional 
freedom, and that it is safe for ever.. Indeed it is not, it is curtailed 
in a thousand'ways,-and hoercion, legally .deci’eed on some scare, can 
at any moment take its place. Political 'Socialists think that the 
governing classes have ah’eady resigned- themselves to be slowly 
perineated by democracy;'tO'lie ta>:ed out, bought out, and to die a 
decent natural death by and by, Nothing of the kind. They watch 
the barometer of popular tension, and use every period of slackness tO' 
take Isack ■sv;hat was already considered conquered ground. The present 
moment,/with regard to Spain, i.s'critical iiideed, 

'. Russia was deft to her-fate—a first international defeat. Will 
the Spanish prisoners also be left* to,their fate] AYith regal’d to 
Russia, the movement of 1905 was so hopeful that no help seemed to 
be needed, and now that a nation of prisoners is kept down by. hoi’des 
of soldiei's, police and spies, and their employers, political consideration.^ 
Seem to'prevent a real movement of protest in the countries of spirited 
protest par France, England, and Italy. But Spain i.s 

almost outside of these considerations, and to forget her'would be as 
cruel as it would be unwise. Let Social Democi’ats remember that 
Bismarck, in 1878, took, two individual acts, disavowed entirely by the 
party, -as a pretext for outlawing the German Social Democratic Party 
for twelve full years. If ever .there was an'occasion for an inter¬ 
national movement of solidarity, it is the present for a demand for 
amnesty, in Spai?i—if -not also tn Russia. France, Italy, and other 
countrie.s will act, and are acting alread}”; but the relative silence of 
the Englii^h and American workers acts like a dead weight and 
countenances official Spain, Mauva. .under the mask of Moret! 
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Maura’s- cynical brutality replaced by Mpret’s sly, sullen- meanness 
—^that'is really all the change to record from S]1ainL. The “ castle of 
curse,” Montjuich,, still holds about 1,200 prisoners ; and since the 
“Liberal” Cabinet took office until November 20,- the military judges 
of Barcelona and Tarrasa have pi-oiiounced two death sentences, ten 
sentences of penal servitude for life, four of 6, 1-2, 12, and 20,years, 
fifteen'of 4 to 17 years’ in'ison; two women received 14 years and 
8 months, each. I'omit the names of these prisoners, also- all the 
small condemnations. Weall remember the tragic farce of Ferrer’s 
trial, upon which the dttention of- the civilised world was concentrated; 
we can imagine hoy these officers, men of “honour,” aqpording'to 
Alfonso, dealt with all these unknown, poor prisonCiA • Tliis Imppehs 
in a country where amnesties are scarce, and when-, the exposure of 
torture and police manoeu-^'res forces the ,Governinent to liberate some 
political prisonei'S, others are sure' t<S remain in prison, forgotten- 
witness that death only liberated last- summer a prisoner of the 
peasants’ revolt trial of about 1882 :'lie had spent 27 years in prison. 
For .the Jesuitical spirit Avliioh, ,hy“ mental reservation,” teacljes how 
to convert an apparently candid statenient into a lie, pervades every 
action of this Governmeut-rand are other Go’^-ernments really much 
different ] They certainly made no secret of their complete solidarity 
with the'Spanish Government in all its doings. If the present Spanish 
Government-dare not, as far as we knoAV, haA’e further death sentences 
execptpd, bow long wi,ll this' last? Exactly as long as they and all 
other Governments feel that they could not resist the storm of indigna¬ 
tion and of reA'olt this tipie -av hich iicav murders Avould create. They 
are cute enough to see that the apparent lull does not mean indifference, 
but ..arises rather from their cowardly fiatteniiig but into ’ shapeless 
'forms, leaving no front to attack. Maura and Lacierva spoke up and 
shOAVed mi iron front; Moret abstains from OA'ert acts, but keep.s sly, 
invisible repression going on. . This “''laying Ioav” is neAv GovCrmnental 
tactics to which the people’s, ipind is not yet sufficiently adapted. It 


France. 

When a (Socialist conquers political poAVer! becoming a Minister 
like Bi'iand or Millerand in France, he might Avell be content Avith 
en‘jo}dng the amehities of his ncAv position and remaining a renegade 
pure’and simple. . Experience sIioaa's * tliat these men, before all, feel 
tl>e necessity, of doing harm to their old partie-s by coiTupting many 
individual members by tlie GpA-'ernmentai blandishments ’ at their 
disposal, and by draAvung red herrings across the track of the Avhole 
movement. Millerand is ahvays bu.s}^ recruiting for alcind of official 
Hyndicalism, Labour offices and tb,e like."^ He knoAvs the efforts of the 
French woLkers, to ddsentiu-igle their organisations from’ State and 
■municipal protection and faA'ours; needless to say, fi'^ Avishes to see 
them lose again their independence. He knoAvs the efficacy of strikes : 
of course, he Avorks for compulsory arbitration—this new enslavement, 
of Laboiir; Briand, again, seeing the gulf‘between Capital and Labour 
Widened at last 'by the efforts of (Syndicalism, AA'hich works for the 
abolition of Avage-labour and Cap)italism, feels inipelled to unite the 
interests of Trade Unions ilnd capitalists by making the Unions to 
some little extent co-proprietors AA'ith the capitalist.s.- This co-partner¬ 
ship scheme he pi-oposed in his Neubourg speech last Avinter, and he 
and those in his interest are steadil}’ Avorking to insinuate these ideas’ 
into the Labour 'inoA-emeiit. ' ' 

Ai-e these not attempts at subtly poisoning the Avhole Labour 
movement] Destroying-the"strike iniriatiA'e by a network of I'egiila- 
tidns, beginning with fines for breach of contract, and compulsory 
arbitration, comes as near to a-refntroductioii of the . old combination 
laAVs as the modern (State dare-s to do.. But CA-en then some spirit 
might be left in the movement—if only to fight these iieAv regulations 
as they liav'e got to do iii'Australia just noAv. Here Briand^ steps in 
and makes the Trade Unionist co-proprietor. Noav he Avill Avork hard, 
Avill see that his mates \vork properl}', will eA*ade strikes Avliicli are a 
loss to the business; in oiie Avord, he Avill be a model employee, and 
the spirit of the property-holder Avill expel the spirit of .discontent. 
(Some may object here: “ Let us first liaA-e a footing in the employers’ 
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property; and we will soon get the’rest. " I think, rather, that such a 
weakening and emasculaltion of the L{fl)our niovenient would follow 
that they would soon lose that footing and^ be reduc^ to their old 
state, v/ith the loss of the power ivjnah their strength glared together 
in fighting Syndicates gores'them iiow. And before that happened, the 
workers would be divided, co-prrjprietors and'thof^e left unpi’Ovided 
foi g aud the revolutionaiy eti'orts of the latter* would be powerless in 
tlieir isolation. ' '' . . • ^ 

• *, la- *1' . ' 

S AVe may have to pass through all this, for these are blow’s which 
oul\.enemies will nut neglect to stxike' if they can. But tlie final 
failure of all these'.schemes will certainly rid u.s'^al.so (jf State Sociali.sm 
itself, which is never clearly separated froin .any of them. All that 
comes from the ^State, even if if be by the iuterniediation of Socialists, 

‘ i;s but an nmdiotis ineans to'strengthen the State and the capitalist 
.system ly)und up with it; an® the more State SucidH.st.s have a hand 
_»■ in all thts, the..soOTun‘ a gtajeral^fevdlsion of' feeling iwill riSeTigaipst all 
three. State Socialism will liever come, for it is here already,'merging 
•before otir eyes tlie.se last twenty years into State Capkali.sm, Sfite 
powei, and, if Briands j-sclieme were realised, also into ordinary 
Capitalism. . , ' , 

^liese three factors, the State, Capitalism, and (State) Socialism,• 
so different thut tlicii* miioii does not udd to stronytlij but 

reduces it. Each yieMs to the demand.s of the two othei‘.s, and none 
does this in good faith, all being enemies at heart. A coming, crisis 
may bring the break'down of all tin*ee and an immense’ rush of" the 
people for fiyedom, far from the trammels of States Capital,' and 
exploded Social Democratic -.sciehce-and its repr esenta tives. AYliat, 
happened in Russia when the St. Peter.sburg ab.st)Iutism seemed 
cutshed'for a niomeiit, in October, 1905 1 , Bidependent comniuhities, 

. the so-Ci£lled'local. Repuldic.s, formed themselves in niany districts. 
vV hat happened in Catalonia lately ? The .people scenied victorious^for. . 
a monient, and a number of towns declared themselves iiidependeut 
collectivities in the same way. Tlie-futui'e may be bright, j’et,*once the 
wave of revolt will have passed along; and the present international 
reaction is really helping, it seein^g to stir uj) this immense wave. 

If we turn -to Australia, we read of Broken Hill prisoners in 
Albury jail, where ’’soap is at a premium,” and a .senior warder 
“ I'epeatedly struck prisoners anc| bullied them mercilessly” (Melbourne 
October 1). Nor does the immense minei-.s’ strike of thesse 
V weeksf show that triumphant Labour politicians, Labour Ministries, 
compulsory arbitration, etc., bring much good to the workers. The 
officials of the Northern Federation of Miners have just been arrested 
on a charge of simply for organising the strike. 

'f. ■ ■ ^ 

, ' E»'ench-speaking Canada, again, any number of Jesuits poi.son 
the minds of the people, and shiploads almost of French priests are sent 
over there, a good riddance for France in case. "‘Our Montreal 
comrades do tbeii* best to combat, religious and State superstition there 
and .the death of poor Ferrer gave, as it .did everywhere, a great lift td 
their work. — 


PROPAGANDA NOTES. 

X^epods of the Jfovemont are specialli/'4nMted^ 'ati<l shoxild he sent in not, 

later than the 25th of each month.'] 

Liverpool Ixternattosal-Modern Si'iiool. «. ' ' * 

In response to oui* appeal in October’s Freedom our hopes 'have 
generously m'aterialised., On behalf of the almvc school allow me tO 
thank those domrades who lihve helped us financially. The rent of the 


^ Really, reactiori^i'^ so rife that a stand, must be made against it 
-everywhere. If this is less visible in .En'gland at this moment, it is 
because the British workers seem to be in that happy frame'of min.d to 
selection-betweeh Liberals, Tories, and Labour leaders— 
a ha,rmiess, quiet occupation which keeps them busy and is sure to, 
leave thinp exactly, as they are. Whatever should reaction do to 
them? They eudor.s|e it by their votes',.whatever name they write 
upon-their ballot-paper. Will this idle casting of a vote* be all they 
mean to do for months to come, and. will they forget over it the 
thousands of ..Spanish and Russian prisoners whom an'internaLional 
lines obthe wonderful Ferrer week might save ? 
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Ifavison in • the shape of ^65. We hardly anticipated this-generous 
gifr. of a comrade w ho only knows the school hy ?-epute. if (hia should 
imetthe eye of Geor-e Davison, I can only say wc sluill takb every 
advantage it baa afibrded us in‘’the shape of propaganda and the 
furtherance of the scliool. ' ' - 

We have forty-five members on the boohs, and the good average 
attendance of fnrey. This speaks well for our lecturers and their choico 
of subjects. Youngsters soon convince the speaker that his lecture is 
a boredom by resoning to the tricks of the nobs of society at a’soeiety 
concert—r-aiid we can’t bla.tne youngater.s, can we? 

There is at pt esenb need ‘ for two classes. The ” elder ” young 
coiiirndes want to have-sonietbing dee per than tlm't which is me-ted out 
soiuetirnes for the little ones, so iiow the necessity arises, and we hope 
by the time thi-* is in pi-int tlieir .Ifopes will be realised. 

' Ppr the ChicHgn Martyr-s’ Commemoration meeting, on Novem¬ 
ber 14, we.issued leaflets, and Oiir .little hall was hi led, several .adults 
being pr. sent. Mat ICavanagh was the speaker of tlie afte.l-noon, hia 
suhieot being entitled “ A Story of Cbicagn,” Mat spoke mainly tp 
tlnj elder coinradis of the school. Frequently he was applauded during 
his address, which points to the effectiveness of his speech. He seemed 
to stir the interest of our young comrades in other history than that of 
the; stereotyped history , they receive in’their Council schools. We 
older comrades are more of less informed as to the course the speaker 
would pursue, and to detail it is needless; but to the children’ it was 
new.s. Several questions-were asked at the'close of the addfe=s, such 
as-7-“ What became of Ling?” “ Why did the polibe interfere in A 
peaceful meeting?” etc., etc. Meetings of this description give us 
encouragement tp strengthen our position with the workers to He. 

Xbe following week, November 21, Ffcd Bowers addressed the 
school. A hearty reception did Fred receive, for our comrade tells us 
funny stories mixed with ironies of life He had no name for his 
address,4,nd candidly told us that he had “ nothing to say,” but he 
kept us interested and amused, in spite of having nothing to say,” 
for liis specified time. Fred talks to us in a blunt, boine-spun fashion, 
and soon captures the hearts..Qf the youngsters. We hope to hear him 
often, foi- he is an “holiest Irijcm ” and a good Socialist co boot. 

Adult comrades are specially invited to give us - a call at' 
1 Clarendon Terrace, Beaumont Street, every Sunday at 3 p.in. ' 

Donations: To Picnic Deficit and School Funds (from October 25 
to’November 25)—G. D. £5, M. B. 2s 6d, A. S. 28 6d, L. P. £1. 

" ‘ Jey, H. Dbb. 


Leeds. - 

By the arrangement of some of vour comradeSj on the 5t,h of 
November Charles Hean delivered a lecture in the hall of the N.W. 
Socialist Unlofi on the subj^ct of “ Evblution of Man.” We expected 
-_a very good audience, but unfortunately Guy Fawkes appeared on the 
scene that night and .set our city on fire. Still the lecture was fairly 
well attended, ._Our Comrade Ivean had a very hard t-isk to deal with 
such a complicated subject as the “Evolution of Man” within an 
hour and a half. Givinga very brief and ut the .same .time a clear outline 
of the evolution of man from the point of view of moderti* soieiice, he 
wept on to deal with the same subject from the psychological stand¬ 
point,, Here he has shown to us'in a very plain and straightforward 
manner, on,tlie one hand the development of civilisation as b^ilt up by 
man in the fofffi of 'up- to-date culture,,,^,art and science ; and, on the 
other hand, the eyrors maii'had created within the time of his develop- 
fnerit. He dared tq say some very strong things to the Socialists who 
were present in the hall, soi-as some of them could not stand it they 
left the room. I-think- it would have been wiser for them to have 
stayed to the end and pointed out to the lecturer where* he was wrong. 
•All round- we had a very interesting and beneficial evening. Kean, as 
usual, had a good sale of literature. \ ‘ 

I regret to say that our good old Comrade Fox has left Leeds, and 
we all send him our hearty best wishes-. S. G. 

Walthamstow Anarchist Communist Group. , 

:,We held good outdoor meetings on November ZO, 17, 23, and 30, 
Conoi’Hdes Ponder and Barrett giving stirring addresses to very attentive 
audiences. Plenty of questiotis, and, on two occasions, excellent,dis- 
cus;i[ons between a Christian Liberal and our Comrade Barrett. 

We have been successful iu getting an indoor place touarry on 
pur propaganda meetings during the winter months at the LL.P. Club, 
67 a Eiskine R.oad, Walthamstow, W^e held our first meetino’ on 
Wednesday, December ], when MaJatesta gave a lecture on AniTrchy 
and Anarchism ” (in English). Our comrade was afraid he would not 
be understood ■ in English, but he found that was not so with the 
numerous questions and discussion which followed his address.' We 
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did not have a large audience, although our Comrade Largo went r'ou’nd 
to the different Ffrliathentary Socialist parties giving, away handbills, 
so that they 8ho»l| have an opportunity to defend their position,or to 
attack ox}rs. ‘ The few*.who did attend are those who no doubt wint to 
find out whether they are standing in the light, and with others entered 
very earnestly into the disctisaloa which followed the excellent address’ 
delivered by our comrade. I should think that the clear reasoning 
with which their questions and discussion were answered, especially on 
the'functions of the ..State or naen in aby position of authoritjr, .even 
down to the paid organiser, was sufficient to make them pau'sb mpid ask 
themselves whether they are not in k- reactionary party, instead of 
Joining hands with those who are out to abolish all authoritarian rule, 
and to fight for that which is worth fighting for—Freedom and 
Liberty. .-iW. Faknee. 


Battbe^Iea Freedom Society. . ^ 

Although very cold, we still have good meetings. On ISTovember 1 
Pond^fi enlightened the audience on Anarchism, while a few of us went 
round-to the delusion booths (polling stations) and gave away hundreds 
of the Anarchist leaflet, “ What Anarchists Fight For.” On Novem¬ 
ber 2 Barrett gave a good lecture on “ Anarchism ” (by request) to the 
local Industrial Unionists, at their branch meeting place. Their 
members seemed to .ta,k,e u great interest in the subject, asking many 
questions. On Noyember 8 Ray and Paine addressed the meeting. 
On the 15th Ray .again- spoke. On November 29 the vote-catchers 
(S D P.) were here holding an unemployed meeting, so we had a rest. 

^ W. U. 


ALDRED FUND, 

The, following sums have ' been received since our last issue. 
'Further donations are solicited, which will be acknowledged in these 
columnsMr.'Wilson ^s, Mr. Smith Is, Mr. Freeman 5s, F. B. B. 2s, 
A Friend ^5; S. Carter 28, O. Davison .£1, Everybody’s Friend 
M. M. D. 28 6d, J*. Furiey 3s, Comp 6d. 


The continuation of “Evolution of Anarchismis held over till 

next month. 


Arthur Godfrin, instituteur a Douzies-Maubeuge (Nord), Franqe> 
d^sireraib eutrer en Velations avec un..-inatitut‘eur'Anglais, notammept 
pour discuter methods et ^changer livres de classe. i 


Com. ApB. Bildungs Vei?ein, 83 Charlotte Street, W. . 

Public Lectures in'German every Thursday at 2 p.m. 
'December 16— E. Rocker, Y I'e^'er und die Freie Schule,” 

' ' I __ 

,, East London Anapchist-Socialist Sunday Sehool. 

The East London Anarchist-Socialist Sunday'School, meets at 3.30 
every Sunday at the Workers’ Friend Club and Institute, 163 Jubilee 
Street, Mile End. Children in the district invited. An Esperanto, 
class for adults and children is specially conducted by Comrade Dusa. 

* ■ I .1-1 , , ■ ' I ■ I I ! . ^ rf 

MONTHLY ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
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